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Nationalism and Religion in Indonesia 


Islam was a potent ally of the nationalistic struggle; today it represents a 


powerful force—and unresolved problems—in Indonesia's political life. 


BY AMRY VANDENBOSCH 


omg is a predominantly Moslem country. About 
90 per cent of its population embraces the Islamic 
faith. Pakistan claims to be the largest Moslem coun- 
try in the world, but it is doubtful whether there are 
as many followers of the Great Prophet in that coun- 
try as there are in Indonesia. In any case, these two 
countries are today the leading Moslem powers. Not 
only are the overwhelming majority of the people of 
this new south Asian state Moslems, but Indonesian 
life bears the unmistakable impress of a conscicus Is- 
lamic influence, 

While recognizing the Islamic character of Indo- 
nesian society one must be careful not to exaggerate 
it. There are many traditional elements in Indonesian 
life which are not of Islamic origin. Moreover, the 
dogmatic training and the theological consciousness of 
the masses are rather superficial. It must also be re- 
membered that Indonesia was for centuries governed 
and socially organized along non-Islamic lines, and not 
long after the triumph of Islam in Indonesia the coun- 
try fell under non-Islamic rule, so that its political and 
social life were never thoroughly refashioned after the 
Islamic pattern, although in some of the sultanates out- 
side of Java this ideal was approached. 

The Dutch did not seek to destroy Islam in the East 
Indies. In the last half century of Dutch rule the 
Indies government was guided in its Islamic policy by 
the advice of the great Moslem scholar, Snouck Hur- 
grouje. The latter advised complete freedom for Islam 
in its strictly religious aspects, such as dogma and €s- 
chatology, but a restrictive control over its political 
and other non-religious manifestations. Islam enjoyed 
the fullest liberty under Dutch rule. No authorization 
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was necessary to preach Islam; Christian missionaries, 
on the other hand, had to obtain a special license. A 
few areas were closed to them, such as Bali for a long 
time and Atjeh, but on the whole Christian mission- 
aries had little ground for complaint. 

While the Dutch policy was one of non-interference 
in religious affairs, they sometimes followed other poli- 
cies which caused them trouble and made them appear 
inconsistent. They sought to respect and preserve the 
adat (customary law) and adat institutions. This some- 
times led to severe tension, as in the Menangkabau 
district of western Sumatra, where for over a century 
there had been a conflict between the adat party and 
the religious party. The matriarchate, and all that pro- 
ceeded from it, was entrenched in the adat, but re- 
ligious teachers began to insist that this adat was con- 
trary to Moslem law and social organization, as, for 
example, in the matter of marriage and the inheritance 
of property. 

Caught between the two parties in this bitter strug- 
gle, the Dutch chose the side of the adat party, which 
in essence meant support of the sectional and the old 
as against the new social forces and nationalism. This 
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society had littl to attract educated young men, in 
fact there was no room for them in it. They therefore 
left the district in large numbers and many of them 
became ardent Indonesian nationalists. It is remarkable 
how many of the leaders of the nationalist movernent 
were Menangkabauers) Hadji Agoes Salim, Sutan 
Sjahrir, and Mohammed Hatta. Some, like Tan Malak- 
ka and Roestern Effendi, became leaders in the Com- 
munist movement 
Islam and Nationalism 

Some sort of association was bound to develop be- 
tween Islam and Indonesian nationalism. For a coun- 
try like Indonesia, divided over a large number of 
widely separated islands, and with its peoples strongly 
attached to their ethnological and adat communities, 
a unifying and integrating force was desperately needed. 
The one common factor of Indonesian life was Islam 
Here was a force that could be used to break down 
local patriotisms and help create national unity. It is 
doubtful whether the propaganda for an Indonesian 
nationalism could have been successful without the ac- 
The foreign ruler had 
invaded nearly every area of life except Islam. Here 
was a small sanctuary to which the national life had 
heen repressed, and from which it could again emerge 
Adriani, the great Dutch 


tivity of the religious elements 


to recover lost ground. Dr 
missionary-scholar who labored so successfully in cen- 
tral Celebes, spoke of Islam as the “nationality of the 
Javanese.” In the last decades of Dutch rule the Indo- 
nesians became steadily more conscious of grievances 
against the government. These grievances were un- 
doubtedly more keenly felt because they came from an 
authority which was exercised by a people different in 
race and religion. For its adherents in Indonesia, Islam 
became the carrier of the national consciousness of the 
brown man against the white man 

In Islarn, Indonesian nationalism found 
support for the exclusion of foreign elements and in- 


aggressive 


Probably no religion is so closed off to out- 
Very few converts 


fluences 
side influence as Mohammedanistn 
are won from Islam by other religious faiths. It devel- 
ops among its adherents a strong feeling of religious 
adequacy and superiority. All nationalism, but es- 
pecially a young, militant nationalism, wants to be 
free to develop along its own lines and indigenous 
bases. Thus Islam reinforced nationalism. 

And finally, Islam, like nationalism, is irreconcilably 
opposed to foreign domination. Moslem leaders like to 
assert that those sections of Indonesia which were most 
strongly Islamic presented the greatest resistance to 
Dutch conquest and that Hinduism was chiefly respon- 
sible for the ease with which the Dutch were able to 


There was a strong tendency 


impose their rule in Java 
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for the secular, and especially Javanese, nationalists to 
glorify the Hindu-Javanese culture and to extol the 
glories of the Majapahit empire, but this was looked 
upon with distrust by the Moslem teachers and leaders. 
This distrust extended even to the Javanese language. 
Moslem nationalist leaders preferred Malay, or the de- 
velopment of a national language with Malay as its 
base, for the reason that Malay was richer in Islamic 
words and concepts. : 

This subtle intermingling of religion and nationalism 
did not escape the sharp perception of a certain grad- 
uate in architecture of the Technical College at Ban- 
dung back in the middle 1920s. This young man 
drafted plans for the construction of a huge mosque 
at Bandung, with a nation-wide, popular campaign to 
raise the funds necessary to build it. “But at this point,” 
so stated the Indonesian Information Bulletin not so 
long ago in a special feature, “ifttervention from the 
Netherlands East Indies Government halted all work 
on the project. Dutch officials claimed that one rupia 
contributions would be too great a burden on the 
people and they refused to issue a collection permit. 
However, it was obvious that this was not the real 
reason for their decision. Dutch colonialists looked 
upon the nationalist activities of young Sukarno with 
ever-increasing alarm. They feared that if the mosque 
were built it would become not only a great religious 
center, but also a symbol for the Indonesian nation- 
alists’ struggle for freedom. Indeed, this was Sukarno’s 
dream.” Plans for building the imposing structure have 
now been triumphantly resumed. 

It must be noted that Budi-Otomo, generally re- 
garded as the first nationalist party in Indonesia, was 
religiously neutral. It got off to a good start but it was 
soon eclipsed by a new party, Sarekat Islam. The re- 
ligious element probably was brought into the move- 
ment with the object of giving it a wider popular ap- 
peal. However that may be, the new party with an 
Islamic basis grew by leaps and bounds. 

The Japanese occupational authorities made a stren- 
uous effort to harness Islam in Indonesia to their own 
purposes, but in this they failed. Later it was used by 
the Republic to win good will and recognition for it- 
self among Moslem countries. Egypt was the first state 
to recognize the Republic of Indonesia. 

Darul Islam Movement 

The union of religion and nationalism has taken a 
tragic form in the Darul Islain movement, which re- 
mains one of the gravest and most difficult problems of 
the young republic. Before independence the Darul Is- 
lamists fought alongside other groups against the Dutch 
but steadily refused incorporation with the Republic 
of Indonesia. Their objective was the creation of a 
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Meslem state; the winning of independence was to 
them no end in itself but merely a necessary step in 
the achievement of a theocratic state. Violence is their 
method and they have used it as vigorously against 
the Indonesian state as they did against the foreign 
ruler. They have kept a considerable area of West Java 
in a state of terror. 

In the Darul Islam movement the Indonesian gov- 
ernment has been, and still is, confronted with a diffi- 
cult issue, for the ideal of a Moslem state has a wide 
appeal. It is an ideal widely cherished and propagated. 
It is shared by many members of the Masjumi, the 
Moslem party which is one of the largest parties in 
the parliament and a member of the governing coal- 
ition, and it is also the ideal of the other Moslem 
party, the PSII (Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia). The 
legal Moslem parties advocate the application of Is- 
lamic principles to political affairs, which does not 
necessarily mean the establishment of a theocratic state. 
In any case, not all Moslems so interpret it. Political 
leaders do not dare to attack the idea of a Moslem 
state too directly. They handle the issue gingerly, by 
vaguely criticizing terrorism. The government seemed 
to move against Darul Islam reluctantly and with little 
vigor. Whether this was intentional is difficult to say, 
as the Indonesian government had more than enough to 
do in whichever direction it looked. 


Dilemma for Government 

To the legal Islamic parties the Darul Islam move- 
ment has been a thorn in the flesh. They could not 
categorically condemn the movement, as too many of 
their own members were under its influence. There 
was considerable infiltration by Darul Islamists into 
the ranks of the Masjumi and the army. The army saw 
little difference between Darul Islamists and members 
of the Masjumi Party and tended to treat them alike. 
A national Masjumi leader sent to the areas in Central 
and West Java most deeply affected to help straighten 
out matters frankly admitted that many members of his 
party did not know that there exists a fundamental 
difference in the methods of Darul Islam and those 
of the Masjumi. He urged members of the Masjumi 
to call upon Darul Islamists to surrender their weapons 
and join with the Masjumi in striving by legal, peaceful ¢ 
methods for the realization of a Darul Islam in Indo- 
nesia. 

So deeply entrenched in the popular mind and so 
widely held is the Darul Islam ideal that an army 
battalion in Java categorically refused to attack the 
Darul Islamists, and the army had to cope with an 
insurrection in its own ranks. Six months after its de- 
fection, the battalion had not yet been destroyed or 
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captured, and the Indonesian Army had lost 250 men 
killed in trying to run the insurrectionists down. 

A spokesman for the Army has revealed something 
of the plans and methods of operation of Darul Islam. 
Long before the open rebellion of the 426th Battalion, 
army officials had become aware of the existence all 
over Indonesia of an underground action, led by Darul 
Islam, aimed at the overthrow of the existing govern- 
ment and the establishment of a Moslem state. The 
leaders of the movement based their plans upon ex- 
pectations of the cold war breaking out into a hot one 
within a year or two and making use of this oppor- 
tunity to stage a revolution. Cells were formed every- 
where. Young men saturated with the ideology of 
Darul Islam offered themselves for services in the var- 
ious branches of the army. A shadow government, 
which was to take over with the outbreak of the revo- 
lution, was carefully built up. Prominent persons in 
the community were designated for the various posi- 
uons, 


Continued Terrorism 

To put an end to the spreading of this underground 
movement and to deprive it of its secret character, the 
army decided to bring it to a premature explosion. It 
did this on December 7, 1951, by surrounding the bar- 
racks of Battalion 426 in Central Java. The battalion 
broke out, with the army in pursuit, Heavy blows by 
the army caused the battalion to break up into bands, 
which continue to operate in Central and West Java, 
causing widespread terror. The largest remaining unit 
is now part of the armed organization of Darul! Islam. 
It is clear that these lawless bands, as well as others in 
West Java, receive support and recruits from Darul 
Islam. 

It is not only in West Java that this kind of unrest 
and disorder is found. In South Celebes there has been 
banditry and terrorism almost continuously since the 
early months of 1950. Chief of the bandit leaders there 
is Kahar Muzakkar, an ex-guerrilla captain. It is re- 
ported that he has joined Darul Islam and that he has 
been appointed by its head, Kartosuwirjo, to the po- 
sition of “Commander of Division IV of the Indonesian 
Islam Army.” It is further reported that in parts of 
terrorized South Celebes pressure is being put on In- 
donesian Christians to embrace Islam, and that per- 
sons who refuse to change their religious belief are 
murdered. 

On Ambon, a small island in the eastern part of the 
archipelago, the situation was almost the reverse of 
what it was on Java. There the Christianized and 
largely Dutchified Ambonese revolted against the In- 
donesian government. For many generations loyal sol- 


diers in the East Indies Army, they were unhappy at 
the turn events had taken, and when the Indonesian 
government was converted from a federal to a unitary 
system in August 1950 their discontent broke into open 
revolt. The revolt found support chiefly in the city of 
Amboina, whose population ts about 80 percent ¢ hris- 
tian. The Moslerns of the island had little interest in it 

Moveinents to make Indonesia a Moslem state, or 


even to foree upon the government Islamic ideals and 


practices engender grave concern among the religious 


minorities, namely, the nearly three million Christians, 
the million and a half Hindu Balinese, and the approx- 
imately two million Chinese. If Indonesia is going to 
become more and more consciously a Moslem state, its 
moral claim to West New Guinea will be considerably 
weakened, because the inhabitants of this disputed area 
are different from Indonesians not only ethnically but 
also religiously. Many are still animists, but a large 
number have become Christians 
Indonesia and Pan-lslam 

Indonesian Moslems follow events in the Islamic 
world with keen interest. They are stirred by recent 
events in North Africa and view the independence 
movements there with great sympathy. Here is a sit- 
uation which naturally arouses their keenest interest 
Moslem peoples: engaged in a bitter struggle for inde- 
pendence from a Western colonial power. There has 
been much agitation to send a corps of volunteers to 
aid the North Africans 

Delegations from Indonesia have taken an active part 
in the Pan-Islamic Pakistan 
While all Indonesian Moslems have a vague, general 
interest in the Islamic movement, by no means all 
wish to have their government follow a Pan-Islamic 
policy. Nehru is the hero of the young Indonesian po- 
litical leaders and intellectuals and India is their model 
for both domestic and foreign policy. The fact that 
Pakistan is the leader in this movement for unity of 
the Moslem world dampens their enthusiasm. The pres- 
sure of the Moslem masses, however, is in the direction 
of Pakistan, and the final outcome is uncertain 

Mr. Suroso, Minister of Personnel Affairs and head 
of the Parindra Party, declared in June 1952 that he 
doubted the wisdom of participating in the Confer- 
ence of Moslem countries called by Sir Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, to meet 
in Karachi. Mr. Suroso feared that participation in 
the conference might be viewed unfavorably by Indo- 
neighbors. He favored closer co- 


conferences fostered by 


nesia’s non-Islamic 
operation within the Asian-African group of states. On 
the other hand, former Prime Minister Natsir, a leader 
of the Masjumi Party, who had just returned from a 
tour of the Moslem countries, strongly urged sending 
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representatives to the meeting. He argued that the con- 
ference would not be used to form an Islamic bloc, 
and that since no binding decisions would be made, ob- 
servers at least should be sent. 

The Indonesian government solved the problem very 
neatly. It accepted the invitation to the conference but 
the Prime Minister announced that pressing duties at 
hore made it impossible for him to attend, and he had 
therefore appointed Hadji Agoes Salim, the grand old 
man of Indonesian nationalism, to go in his stead as 
an observer. This adroit move solved the government's 
immediate problem, but issues like this are certain to 
trouble it again in the future. 

It is not likely, however, that Indonesia will set up 
a Moslem theocratic state. The minority population 
groups are too large and important. The million and 
a half Hindus on Bali, some two million Chinese, 
and the fairly important Christian groups, would offer 
substantial resistance to such a move. Furthermore, a 
large percentage of the politically active and influential 
young men have a thoroughgoing secularist point of 
view. They are committed to the principle of the separ- 
ation of church and state. 


Prospect of Future Problems 
On the other hand, Islam in Indonesia will not im- 


mediately become disentangled from nationalism and 
politics, but will continue for some time to be a trouble- 
some issue in public life. This was illustrated in the 
summer of 1952 when the Vice President of the Repub- 
lic, Mohammed Hatta, announced his intention to make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca and a heated controversy at 
once arose.’ Because of his position the government 
felt that Hatta should travel on a government or gov- 
ernment-chartered plane. It was argued that the Vice 
President could not go on a trip of this sort without 
some political significance being attached to it. This 
plan was immediately and vehemently attacked. It was 
criticized not so much because of the mingling of poli- 
tics and religion as for the large public expense at a 
time when the government's financial condition was 
desperate. Again an interesting compromise was the 
result. Vice President Hatta made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca on a commercial plane but accompanied by an 
official entourage. 

Moslem leaders in recent months have complained 
bitterly about a widespread underground movement to 
discredit and undermine Islam in Indonesia. They as- 
sert that extreme leftists—sometimes the word Com- 
munists is brought into the open—are making a bitter 
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attack on Islam because they know that the loyal ad- 
herence of the vast majority of Indonesians to this 
faith constitutes the chief obstacle to the conquest of 
the country by Communism. Some of the Moslem lead- 
ers label the movement as foreign intervention in the 
internal affairs of Indonesia. 

A final observation ought to be made. Indonesia has 
taken and may be expected to continue to take a 
very active part in the Asian-African group of states 
in the United Nations, especially in such situations as 
those presented by Tunis and Algeria. All Indonesians 


will demand that their government take an active lead- 
ership in these situations which involve, as they see 
it, a struggle for national independence, while the 
Moslem Indonesians will demand it even more ardently 
because the peoples who demand political independence 
are Moslems. To the Moslems the situation in Africa 
has a double appeal. To them the slogan “Aggression 
against a Moslem country constitutes aggression against 
all Moslem countries,” adopted by the World Moslem 
Congress which met at Karachi, Pakistan, in February 
1951, has a powerful attraction. 


Government and Politics in Nepal: | 
Attempts to change the old pattern of autocratic rule have come to a head 


BY WERNER LEVI 


| ee STATE OF NEPAL has suddenly become of con- 
siderable importance to the international politics 
of Asia.’ In the past, tucked away in the hills of the 
Himalayas, accessible only from India and over a few 
very high passes from Tibet, it was permitted to lead 
its feudalistic life undisturbed, affected only occasion- 
ally by the imperialistic rivalries of Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and China. But it has a common frontier with 
Tibet several hundred miles long and the invasion of 
Tibet by Communist China has created great concern 
in India over its own security. Prime Minister Nehru 
has stated frankly that his country considers the Him- 
alayas India’s borders from the standpoint of security 
and they lie “on the other side of Nepal.” Thus Nepal, 
without contributing anything to these developments, 
suddenly finds itself in the center of a potentially ex- 
plosive area. 

This situation could not help but affect Nepal's in- 
ternal conditions. But there are other happenings 
which also disturb the uneventful course of the king- 
dom’s life. The wave of democratic fervor sweeping 
Asia after World Wars I and II and the consequent 
changes in neighboring territories have also touched 
Nepal. The difference here was merely that the greater 
backwardness and inaccessibility slowed down devel- 
opments without being able to prevent them altogether. 
And what is happening in Nepal today is, fundamen- 
tally, what has been happening everywhere else in Asia. 
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at a moment when events in this remote land hold a new strategic importance. 


For centuries, Nepal had been an independent coun- 
try, though tribute was paid for a while to China. But 
its people have never been free. Not foreign powers, 
but their own rulers suppressed and exploited them. 
Once or twice in the recent past some timid steps 
toward democratization were taken. In 1851 the Ma- 
haraja Prime Minister Jung Bahadur Rana returned 
from a visit to Great Britain. He was so enthusiastic 
over the system of government he found there that he 
introduced a parliamentary cutchery’ in Basantapur 
to associate the people a little more closely with their 
government. The experiment was of short duration. 
The people themselves did not favor it, fearing that 
the institution would lead back to the multiplicity in 
and rivalry for leadership which had bedeviled their 
country earlier. An elective system created in 1918 
for the municipality of the capital, Katmandu, fared 
equally badly. 

Paradoxically it was also the Prime Minister Jung 
Bahadur Rana who between 1846 and 1848 laid the 
foundation for a feudalistic system of government which 
was to last for over one hundred years. He obtained 
from the king a signed document, the Panjpatra, in 
which the title of Maharaja and the premiership to- 
gether with all the autocratic powers previously pos- 
sessed by the king were conferred upon the Rana fam- 
ily forever. Since then and until 1951 the office of 
prime minister was inherited by the brothers and the 
male cousins of the Rana family, generation after gen- 
eration. 

At times the office changed hands contrary to the 
rules: rivalry, intrigue, and murder were permitted 
to interfere; but all the aspirants to office took care 
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2 Cutchery is an Anglo-Indian word meaning a Court of 
Justice or a public office. 
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that the business remained in the family. As a result, 
the Rana family, composed today of 80 to 100 units, 
has obtained a most powerful and influential place 
in Nepal, a position which is further strengthened by 
the monopoly in political experience and ability which 
the hereditary nature of the position has permitted 
them to acquire 

When the freedorn movements in Asia developed, 
normally the native leadership had first to be created 
to conduct the fight against 
Nepal, there was political leadership, but it was in the 
hands of the Rana family and the fight had to be 
waged against them by inexperienced and untrained 
political leaders. The king, of the Shah family, lived 


in seclusion all this time. He was forbidden by tradition 


foreign oppressors. In 


to leave his country" and he was greatly venerated by 
his people, but he had no influence upon public affairs. 
His situation was similar to that of the Japanese em- 
peror under the shogunate 

Thus, when the struggle for democratization began, 
Nepal was theoretically a despotism with the king at 
the head of the government. In practice all legislative, 
executive, and judicial power was in the hands of the 
prime minister, who was always a member of the Rana 
family. Under the prime minister there was a Council 
which was consulted in all important matters and 
which served as a Court of Appeal in disputed cases 
coming from the lower courts. The members of the 
Council were either appointed or, more often, inherited 
their positions. They were relatives of the king, the 
Raj Guru or High Priest, the generals-—always Ranas 
and a few high officials—also mostly Ranas—known 
as Kajis, Sirdars, and Bhardars. Before the prime min- 
ister consulted the Council he would usually consult 
with his brothers and cousins first and often did not 
care to go beyond that circle of intimates. The country 
was divided into districts, each administered by an 
appointed magistrate, the Hakim, who represented in 
his area all governmental powers, just as the prime 


minister did at the center 


Early Opposition to Ranas 

Agitation against this system of government and 
particularly against the autocratic rule of the Ranas 
began in 1927, In that year the first effective Nepalese 


political organization, the Prachand Gorkha, was 
created in Dehra Dun, India. It was headed by an 
ex-ruler of an Indian hill state, an exiled Rana Prime 
Minister from Nepal, and a Nepali by the name of 
Chandra Singh Propaganda and the running of two 
were the main activities. 


newspapers organization's 


3 The present King broke this tradition in 1944 and again 
in 1947 when he traveled to India 
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After four years of hard work, the group was betrayed 
and destroyed.* But the seed was now’ sown. 

Individual Nepalis abroad absorbed the doctrines and 
techniques of nationalism and democracy. In 1935 
another organization, the Nepali Praja Parishad, was 
established by Tanak Prasad Upadhya. It was formed 
by a band of educated young Nepalis for the avowed 
purpose of fostering democracy. The King, desiring 
to regain his power and presumably in sympathy with 
democratic principles, began to support the organiza- 
tion after 1938. It started a popular movement in 
September 1940 which necessarily brought it publicity 
and therewith the cause of its destruction. 

Again, the organization was betrayed. During 1942 
and 1943 four of its leading members were executed, 
and many were imprisoned. Among these was Tanak 
Prasad Upadhya himself, who escaped execution be- 
cause he was a Brahmin. The King almost lost his 
throne. He was tried and found guilty of supporting 
the subversive organization. The Crown Prince was 
asked to take the throne but refused. The Ranas, fear- 
ful of public reaction, permitted the King to retain his 
throne but gradually restricted his movements so severe- 
ly that finally he was able to leave his palace only once 
in several months. 


A Prime Minister's Reform Plan 

Apparently, these events, combined with some mild 
public demonstrations in 1948 in favor of a more 
liberal regime, influenced some of the more forward- 
looking Ranas. Several had suggested some concessions 
to what appeared to be popular demand, but they often 
found themselves in exile as a result. When in 1946 
a new Prime Minister, Padma Shumsher Jung Baha- 
dur, took office he announced a reform plan which in- 
cluded free primary education, gradual abolition of 
illiteracy, development of industries, communications, 
arts and crafts, hydroelectric systems, and mineral ex- 
ploitation. 

Toward the end of that year, the new Prime Min- 
ister reached agreement with his Council that the 
people of Nepal needed political training. He an- 
nounced on February 11, 1947 that he intended to “as- 
sociate the people even more closely than at present 
with the government,” and in the following April he 
appointed a Reform Committee, of which Sri Prakasa 
of India was a prominent member, to draw up plans for 
a more liberal government. He desired elections, the 
Prime Minister pointed out, but not the party system 
with its evils of strife, expense, machines, and corrup- 
tion, at least not until the people had had more prac- 
tice in political freedom. 

"4 One of its leaders survived in prison until his release 
very recently. 
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In 1948 the Government of Nepal Act, 2004 Sambat 
(1948) was promulgated. It determined that the rule 
of succession for the Maharajadhiraja (king, for short) 
and the Maharaja (Prime Minister) “shall for all time 
be inalienable and unalterable.” It granted fundamen- 
tal civil liberties and rights “subject to the principles 
of public order and morality.” It also established as a 
civil duty individual contributions in money or labor 
for the safety and weil-being of the ccuntry. 

1948 Proposals for Government 

Executive authority was vested in the Maharaja. 
The Council of Ministers was to aid and advise him. 
Two Ministers were to be chosen from among the 
. elected members of the Legislature, and three more 
were to be appointed. The Ministers had the port- 
folios assigned to them and worked within the rules 
made by the Prime Minister. The Council, under the 
Prime Minister, had all executive and much of the 
policy-making power. 

For every village or group of villages there was to 
be a Gram Panchayat (village committee), consisting 
of five to fifteen members, elected by all adults. For 
every town and city there were to be Nagar Panchay- 
ats of ten to fifteen members, elected by all adults. 
Each Panchayat was to elect its own Pradhan Panch 
(chairman). These officials in turn were to elect from 
among themselves fifteen to twenty members who, to- 
gether with some appointed representatives, would 
form Zilla Panchayats in certain places throughout the 
country. The Zilla Panchayats were to elect their own 
presidents. Each Incal panchayat was made responsible 
for the welfare and administration of the territory un- 
der its jurisdiction and was subject to the central gov- 
ernment as far as (own and city panchayats were con- 
cerned, to the Zilla Panchayat as far as village pan- 
chayats were concerned. 

The State Legislature consisted of the Maharaja and 
two chambers, the Rastra Sabha and the Bharadari 
Sabha. The first named had 60 to 70 members, elected 
and nominated in the ratio two to three. The second 
named had 20 to 30 members nominated by the Ma- 
haraja to represent the chief national interests and ac- 
tivities. The Legislature was to be a permanent body, 
not subject to dissolution, one quarter of whose mem- 
bers would be replaced annually. 

The Maharaja was given considerable influence over 
the organization and running of the Legislature. The 
chambers could not touch the position of the king 
and prime minister. To become law, bills must pass 
both chambers and be approved by the prime minister, 
who could also stop any question, bill, or motion in 
the chambers when he considered it contrary to the 
public interest. The prime minister was given emer- 
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gency powers to maintain law and order, and it was 
in his discretion to determine when a situation had 
arisen demanding the use of such emergency powers. 

The Act also provided for a system of courts, in- 
cluding a High Court, the introduction of free educa- 
tion, the establishment of a Public Service Commission, 
and the appointment of an Auditor General. 

A few moves were made to put this Act into prac- 
tice. But, minor as the concessions were which this Act 
made toward democracy, they were too far-reaching 
for most Ranas. In 1948 the Prime Minister lost his 
office and went into exile to India, accompanied by 
some of his closest relatives. His more autocratic rela- 
tive, Mohan Shamsher Jung Bahadur Rana, took over. 

However, the movement for democratization went 
on, outside Nepal, though it lacked the unity and single- 
ness of purpose the great task demanded. At a con- 
ference in Calcutta in 1946 the leaders and members 
of the various factions opposed to the Rana regime 
decided, for a variety of reasons, to create the Nepali 
National Congress. The birth of this organization was 
due largely to the efforts of Bishewar Prasad Koirala, 
who, together with his brother Matrika Prasad, remain 
the leading politicians of Nepal today. B. P. Koirala 
was elected acting President of the organization as a 
sign of respect to the veteran leader Tanak Prasad 
Upadhya, who was in prison. 

In January 1947 the Congress started a sat yagraha 
(non-violent resistance movement) in Biratnagar which 
brought the arrest of B. P. Koirala. D. L. Ragmi was 
made acting President. When Koirala was released 
from prison six months later, Ragmi refused to hand 
back his office. B. P. Koirala thereupon left the Nepali 
National Congress and formed his own party. In the 
next year, 1948, he was again arrested and imprisoned, 
this time for underground work in Katmandu. His 
older brother, M. P. Koirala, was elected President of 
the Nepali National Congress meeting in Calcutta in 
March 1949. 

Formation of 

Meanwhile, other organizations began to be formed. 
One of the more important among them as the Nepali 
Democratic Congress, created in 1948, with Mohandra 
Vikaram Shah, a distant relative of the king, as Pres- 
ident and Surya Prasad Upadhya as General Secretary. 
In March and April 1950 the National and Demo- 
cratic Congresses began negotiations which led to their 
merger into the Nepali Congress on April 10. M. P. 
Koirala became President afd Vikaram Shah General 
Secretary. This new party claimed a membership of 
40,000 at the time of the merger and 100,000 six 
months later. 

A section of the Nepali National Congress was un- 
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willing to surrender its identity and remained in in- 
dependent existence. Toward the end of 1950 Professor 
D. R. Regmi, the President of this group, announced 
that the Nepali National Congress had decided to 
launch a mass civil disobedience movement in Nepal 
The objective of the party, as redefined at that ume, 
was the establishment of a fully democratic independent 
sovereign State of Nepal, to be attained through non- 
violent and peaceful methods and by organizing popu- 
lar support 

The Nepali National Congress aims at a social revo- 
lution to eliminate the Ranas and their followers and 
to improve the standard of living of the Nepali people 
Civil rights would be guaranteed to every citizen in 
the Constitution, which is to be drawn up by a Con- 
stituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult fran- 
chise The party would cooperate with all democratic 
and progressive forces in the world and oppose “Anglo- 
American colonialism and its anti-Communist front, 
detrimental! to the interest and aspiration of the Nepali 
people.” So far, the party has never reached any great 
significance; it remains one of the better known of 
the minor Nepalese parties. 
Political Groups in 1950 

When the crucial developments of the 1950s were 
about to begin, there were four major political groups 
in the country. First was the Rana family with all the 
powers it had accumulated since 1846. It had crushed 
popular opposition and exiled or imprisoned opponents 
within the family. The family owned three-quarters or 
more of the arable land of Nepal and used about one- 
half the State's income for its own personal expenses 
Rather than improve its own financial position through 
economic development of the country with foreign aid, 
which was eagerly offered from time to time, the 
regime preferred to take no chances with the influx 
of foreigners and their ideas and to leave matters where 
they had stood for the past several centuries 

The second political group was made up of the 
dissident Ranas, many of them in exile in India and 
doing, quite well there. Their ranks increased rapidly 
during 1950 when the regime began to be aware of 
the new political trend and inaugurated purges with 
great thoroughness, On September 24, 1950 the mys- 
tenous arrest of an “important personage” at Kat- 
mandu led to the arrest in great numbers of “conspir- 
ators” against the Maharaja's life. Two exiled Ranas, 
members of the Nepali Congress, called this a cock- 
and-bull story to discredit “the magnificent democratic 
movement of the people of Nepal,” but their friends 
in Katmandu fell victims to the great purge anyway 
Among them were several members of the Shah and 
Rana families. Those who escaped into India joined 


the opposition movement. Whether the dissident Ranas 
made common cause with the anti-government forces 
out of love for a democratic Nepal or for themselves 
and their positions could never be quite determined. 
At any rate, they contributed freely to the Nepali Con- 
gress with organizing talent, military leadership, and, 
above all, money. 

The third political group was represented by King 
Tribhuvan and his close friends. He had the loyalty 
of the people, and the formal loyalty, at least, of the 
45,000 men in the Nepalese army, but he was power- 
less. He was so closely supervised and restricted in his 
movements that his sympathy for the democratization 
movement could not find concrete expression. 

The fourth group, finally, were the political organ- 
izations Jed by the Nepali Congress. A large section of 
its membership was undoubtedly inspired by a genuine 
desire to achieve the democratization of Nepal. 

There is also evidence of rivalry for leadership 
in the organization, and the possible cooperation of 
some elements for selfish reasons adds to the hetero- 
geneity of the party. However, as long as there was 
the common enemy in the form of the Rana regime, 
a reasonable degree of unity in policy and effort was 
maintained. 

Nepali Congress Plans Action 

On September 26 and 27, 1950, two days after the 
great purge in Katmandu, which was still secret, the 
Nepali Congress held a secret conference in Bairagnia 
on the Bihar-Nepal border. Great decisions were made: 
an uprising was to be engineered during the Dasehra, 
the great Hindu festival in the fall; Nepali Congress 
workers were to function within Nepal instead of from 
India; the Congress President, M. P. Koirala, was 
given extraordinary powers to strengthen the organiza- 
tion “to make it fit the last struggle for freedom” and 
to conduct operations; and the King was to be kid- 
napped and brought to safety in India.° 

The Nepali Congress announced publicly that it 
stood for the establishment of full democracy in Nepal 
and for political and economic justice, which it hoped 
to achieve through a constitutional monarchy and thor- 
oughgoing land reforms and land redistribution. It 
favored the closest friendship with India and would 
not tolerate the penetration of Nepal by foreign in- 
fluences, political, economic, or military. 

Without any apparent coordination, King Tribhu- 
van precipitated things in Katmandu before the Con- 
gress could execute its plans. On November 6, 1950 the 
King went on one of his rare outings. The road from 


events that these decisions were made before the Communist 
invasion of Tibet. 
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his palace led through the grounds of the Indian Em- 
bassy. Instead of driving straight through, the King 
made a sharp turn, pulled up before the Embassy, 
entered it and asked for political refuge. His request 
was granted, reportedly upon the Ambassader’s own 
authority, and five days later the King with his family, 
including all his wives and heirs, except one, were 
flown to New Delhi by Indian Air Force planes. 
Presumably the great purge and the ever-tightening 
controls and restrictions determined the King to under- 
take this desperate step. His next outing would not 
have come for several months and by that time any 
chance for escape might have disappeared. The Rana 
regime was strengthening its position not only by crush- 
ing all opposition but, so it was said in Congress circles, 
by the prestige lent to it through American and British 
flattery. But whatever reason the Ranas may have 
had to count on American and British backing, the 
forces opposing them had the fullest Indian support, 
and that turned out to be the deciding factor in the 
struggle for power which now developed. 
Immediately following the refuge of the King in 
the Indian Embassy, the Prime Minister acted. He 
called the “Parliament,” a group of his hand-picked 
men, and the Bharadari, the Council of the country’s 
nobility, all Rana family members or devotees, to con- 
sider the situation. They decided that King Tribhuvan 
had forfeited the throne by his action. They proclaimed 
the King’s three-year-old grandson, Gyanendra, the 
third in line of succession, the new King and they 
hoped thus to settle the matter. But neither the Nepali 
Congress nor the Indian government permitted matters 
to rest there. ; 
M. P. Koirala, speaking for the Congress in Patna, 
naturally contested the legality of the Prime Minister’s 
action. He expressed his pleasure at the King’s flight, 
which was interpreted as a clear expression of sympathy 
with the democratic aspirations of the Nepali Congress. 
He called on the Nepali people for passive resistance 
against the Rana government. Nepali Congress work- 
ers in India and Nepal were hastily summoned to a 
conference in India to devise a new plan for further 
action, 
Congress Attacks—and Fails 
On November 11, 1950 an army of the Nepali Con- 
gress, quickly recruited mostly from volunteers among 
the Nepalis living in India, attacked Nepal at nine 
different points, with the most concentrated effort 
against Biranj, near the Indian border, which soon 
fell into Congress hands. Simultaneously, an intense 
6 Officially, at any rate, the American and British gov- 
ernments maintained a diplomatically correct attitude toward 
the incident. 
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propaganda campaign was started. Leaflets were 
dropped over the country, outlining the Nepali Con- 
gress’ program, calling upon the people to side with 
the popular forces, and warning them that cooperation 
with the Rana regime would be considered treason by 
the Congress government soon to be established. 

The vast majority of Nepalis living in India and all 
political groups pledged cooperation with the move- 
ment. The Communists were the exception. They de- 
manded commitment to an anti-Indian policy as their 
price, a price never paid by the Nepali Congress. With- 
in Nepal, the mass of the seven million citizens hardly 
followed the Congress invitation to revolt against the 
Ranas. 


The government was able without much difficulty. 


to keep the Congress forces under control and the 
fighting was soon reduced to sporadic and rather un- 
coordinated attacks here and there, mostly in the 
border areas of Nepal. Fighting in the more internal 
areas of the country, east and west, often amounted 
to looting, arson, and robbery, engineered by bandits 
rather than political idealists, and was supported by 
dissatisfied peasants at best rather than enthusiastic 
fighters for democracy. Occasionally also ambitious 
leaders, such as the adventurer and Communist sym- 
pathizer K. I. Singh, would try to establish their own 


‘regimes in areas under their control, independent of 


and in opposition to the Congress. Had the future of 
democracy in Nepal depended upon the decision on the 
battlefield, the cause would have been lost. Fortunately, 
it did not. The decision was made in New Delhi, by 
the Indian government, though this was not admitted 
officially in quite such a crude manner. 
Indian Policy in the Crisis 

The Indian government had never hidden its sym- 
pathy for the democratic cause in Nepal. It had often 
expressed its view that peace and order in that country, 
vital to India’s security, could be safeguarded only if 
the Ranas would relax their autocratic rule and in- 
troduce badly needed reforms to satisfy the people. As 
late as July 1950, during a visit of the Nepali Prime 
Minister to New Delhi, he was urged, but without 
much effect, to liberalize his regime. Though the In- 
dian government's attitude could be called neutral and 
diplomatically correct, the treatment the King received 
and the statements made by various government offi- 
cials indicated very clearly that the government's sym- 
pathies were with the Nepali Congress. The position 
of unofficial Indian groups and many newspapers was 
even more unequivocal, 

On November 17, 1950 U. R. Upadhaya, the Nepali 
Congress leader, called for Indian intervention in the 
struggle. On November 27 the Nepali Defense Minister 


and the Director General for Foreign Affairs arrived 
in New Delhi for talks with the Indian SB?) ment 

The talks lasted, with some interruptions, for a 
month and a half. Step by step, the Rana government 
gave in. Early in Decermber it announced that its will- 
ingness to make concessions was due to Communist 
threats to Nepal and that it would now implement the 
Government of Nepal Act of 1948. But the Indian 
government pressed for more. On many points agree- 
ment was reached reasonably quickly. But the question 
of King Tribhuvan's position, especially his return to 
Nepal, was a serious sturmbling-block. The Rana gov- 
ernment seemed determined not to concede on that 
point 
India's Proposals for Government 

At the end of the first round of the negotiations, the 
Indian government publicized its suggestions handed 
in a memorandum of December 8, 1950 to the Nepali 
government 1) A Constituent Assembly should be 
created, composed of “properly” elected members, to 
Pending a 


draw up a Constitution for Nepal. (2) 


meeting of this Assembly, an Interim Government 
should be established representative of popular opinion 
and enjoying popular confidence. This Government 
should contain an “adequate” number of popular rep- 
resentatives and members of the Rana family, one of 
whom should be the Prime Minister. He should be 
formally appointed by the King. (3) King Tribhuvan 
should continue to be King of Nepal and during his 
absence should appoint a Regent who would act on 
his behalf 

After some deliberation in Katmandu, the Nepali 
officials returned to New Delhi, apparently willing to 
agree to all these suggestions, except that referring to 
the King. They now suggested leaving the solution of 
that problem to the “Parliament” or the future Con- 
stituent Assembly, either alternative being a face-saver. 
They were obviously reconciled to the idea of having 
indeed, 


voices in favor of that solution began to be heard even 


to accept the eventual return of the King 


in Rana circles in the capital—but they desired to 
have it arranged in such a manner that they would 
not have to contradict their own earlier ruling. But to 
all intents and purposes the basic problems of Nepal's 
new governmental system were solved. Early in Jan- 
uary 195] the Nepali mission returned home. 

On January 8 the Prime Minister announced the 
settlement. King Tribhuvan would return to Katmandu. 
Parliament and Government had agreed that in the 
meantime the King should appoint a Regent. A Con- 
stituent Assembly would be summoned not later than 
1952 to draw up a Constitution. In the meantime, an 
Interim Cabinet would be formed, composed of seven 
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Rana members and seven popular representatives, to 
function on the principle of joint responsibility. After 
peace was restored, an amnesty for political prisoners 
would be declared and the ban on the formation of po- 
litical parties would be lifted. An independent judiciary 
and a Public Service Commission would be created. 
Electoral rolls would be drawn up in preparation for 
elections on the basis of adult franchise. 

In making this announcement, the Prime Minister 
said that after “a careful analysis of the present na- 
tional and international situation” coupled with the 
desire for democratization, his government had de- 
cided that “the rate of progress can now be quickened 
without disturbing the stability of the Government.” 

Most opposition groups appeared willing to accept 
these proposals as an initial measure on the road to 
democracy, though they had their reservations. M. P. 
Koirala of the Nepali Congress found the statement 
on reforms vague. It left unanswered too many ques- 
tions, such as who was to appoint the members of the 
Cabinet, who would have the casting vote, and who 
would get what portfolios. He made it clear imme- 
diately that should a deadlock develop, his party would 
continue the struggle for democracy. In the meantime, 
on January 16, 1951 he ordered all his forces to cease 
fire so that the negotiations in New Delhi on details 
of the new arrangement could continue in a peaceful 
atmosphere. 

But those among the forces who fought for reasons 
of their own disobeyed the cease-fire order. K. I. 
Singh in particular considered the compromise a_be- 
trayal. He therefore continued the fighting with the 
help of the Raksha Dal, volunteer troops he had or- 
ganized in the fight against the Ranas, who went 
through the countryside looting, burning, and murder- 
ing. He was seized and imprisoned as a dacoit and an 
absconder in February 1951." 

The King's Proclamation 

Early in February 1951 negotiations on the com- 
promise between the Ranas and the Nepali Congress 
were continued. Rather suddenly it was announced in 
New Delhi that King Tribhuvan would return to Kat- 
mandu and make a proclamation on reforms there. 
He arrived in his capital on February 15 and on the 
next day received an imposing welcome from his people. 
Two days later he made the proclamation which was 
addressed “To All Our Beloved People,” and not merely 
to the nobles of the land, as hitherto. 

In this proclamation the King expressed his desire 
“that the people be ruled by a democratic constitution 
framed by a constituent assembly elected by the people.” 


7? He escaped from prison ins July but was recaptured on 
August 10, 1951 and put into prison in Katmandu. 
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Until such a constitution was framed, there was to be 
a Council of Ministers, including representatives “en- 
joying the confidence of our people,” to aid and advise 
the King. He then named the members of the Council: 
Maharaja Mohan Shumsher Jung Bahadur Rana, the 
Prime Minister, four other Ranas, and five Nepali 
Congress men. This Council was to remain in office 
during the King’s pleasure and be jointly responsible to 
him. The Prime Minister was to inform the King of 
all decisions. At the same time an amnesty was de- 
clared for all political prisoners, in which favored ca- 
tegory K. I. Singh was not included. The establishment 
of the Constituent Assembly was promised before the 
end of 1952. 
The "Interim Constitution” of 1951 

To implement his proclamation, the King promul- 
gated the Interim Government of Nepal Act 1951, 
popularly called the Interim Constitution, in the mid- 
dle of April. This replaced the Act of 1948. In it the 
executive power is vested in the King and the Council 
of Ministers, to be exercised by the King on the advice 
of the Council. This made the government in essence 
a constitutional monarchy. The King is supreme com- 
mander of the defense forces, but his right is to be 
exercised within the law. The King can promulgate 
ordinances upon the advice of the Council of Ministers. 
Any such ordinance will expire not later than three 


months after the meeting of the validly constituted — 


legislative body in accordance with the Constitution 
to be framed. It can also be withdrawn at any time 
by the King upon the advice of the Council of 
Ministers. 

The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible 
to the King, who can call for information from the 
Prime Minister and can submit for consideration by 
the Council any matter decided upon by a Minister but 
not the Council. The Act orders the setting up of a 
High Court (Pradhan Nyayalaya), a Public Service 
Commission, and an Election Commission to conduct 
the election for the Constituent Assembly on the basis 
of adult franchise. It further stipulates the appointment 
of a Comptroller and an Auditor General. 

Nineteen of the forty-seven paragraphs of the Act 
are devoted to “directive principles.” These establish 
in detail full civil liberties for the citizen, and guarantee 
equality before the law and the government and a 
broad range of social services. 

Thus, thanks to the good offices of the Indian gov- 
ernment, Nepal was launched on the road to demo- 
cratic government, or so it seemed." 


8 In a forthcoming issue of the Far Eastern Survey Pro- 
fessor Levi will discuss subsequent political developments in 
Nepal. 
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FORMOSA UNDER CHINESE NATIONALIST RULE. By 
Fred W Riggs. New York: Macmillan, issued under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1952. 195 pp. $2.75. 


It is not difficult for any well-informed student of the 
Far East to explode the “myth” of Formosa. To do so im- 
partially and objectively during a period of history when the 
Nationalist redoubt is the subject of such intense debate, 
however, is a more difficult assignment. Dr. Riggs’ Formosa 
Under Chinese Nationalist Rule achieves this latter end, and 
for this reason deserves attention as one of the very few au- 
thoritative works on the island. 

Dr. Riggs’ book sets out to provide a rather abridged his- 
tory o. Formosa since 1945 and Japan's surrender. And in so 
doing fue author offers a professional analysis of the island's 
strengths and weaknesses in the economic, political, social, 
and particularly military fields. It would be erroneous and 
unfair, as Dr. Riggs points out, to disclaim any gains in these 
fields. After the period of initial shakedown—the tumultuous 
early occupation which was marked by riots, disgraceful mal- 
administration, black marketing, and general confusion of 
aims—the Nationalist Government of Formosa began to bring 
some order from chaos. A modicum of social progress was 
registered, some forward movement was made in the direction 
of achieving self-sufficiency, foreign trade was expanded, and 
a strenuous cffort aimed at routing out corruption and ineffi- 
ciency. The extent to which these reforms have succeeded is 
not entirely explained by the author; he rather leaves that 
to the reader to determine for himself on the basis of what 
information, facts, and figures are furnished him in the book. 

Dr. Riggs, moreover, does not tell his reader that a Nation- 
alist comeback on the mainland will be possible. Instead, he 
says that it will depend at least in part upon the ability of 
Nationalist leaders to provide an example of good adminis- 
tration which will influence dissident elements on the main- 
land and make them more anxious for a Nationalist return. 
This is an ly fair lysis. And yet between the lines, 
one senses that Dr. Riggs himself believes any such resurgence 
of Nationalist power is a remote possibility. For besides having 
an effective political apparatus, the Nationalists will need pow- 
erful military forces. And in this, Dr. Riggs points out that 
such a military power does not exist. The problem, as posed 
by Dr. Riggs, is one of morale among Nationalist troops. “The 
question may well be asked,” he says, “how long the Nation- 
alist soldiers can be kept keyed up to a high pitch of pre- 
paredness for an eventuality that may appear to recede ever 
farther into the future.” For, from the figures on actual Na- 
tionalist military strength offered by the author, it is apparent 
to any one with a smattering of military knowledge, and with 
the Chinese Red strength displayed in Korea firmly in mind, 
that a Nationalist invasion of the mainland is, indeed, a re- 
mote possibility. 

A particularly useful purpose is served through the empha- 
sis which Dr. Riggs places upon the native Formosans, who 
are normally forgotten or “mislaid” in the plethora of con- 
troversy over the potentialities of the island's more recent 
immigrants. Some of the Formosan hostility toward the Na- 
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tionalists has declined, he explains, partly because of growing 
caution on the part of the Formosans, and partly because of 
the government's increasingly conciliatory attitude. But the 
basic Formosan claim to a fuller voice in the affairs of the 
island remains, and it is capably outlined in Dr. Riggs’ doc- 
umentary appendix, which devotes a section to Joshua Liao, 
titular head of the Formosan League for Re-Emancipation. 

Boston, Mass. GORDON WALKER 


LAND FOR TOMORROW. By S Dudley Stamp. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1952. 230 pp. $4.00 


L. Dudley Stamp has had a rich experience in teaching 
and research; this included an early period and later visits in 
Burma and south Asia. A series of lectures delivered in 1950 
at Indiana University——a Geographer’s View of the Possi- 
bilities of Economic Development—forms the basis of this 
brief book. It is well organized, well illustrated with maps 
and tables, well and in parts sigsiadies written, and well 
worth serious attention. 

One of the basic truths which Dr. Stamp derives from his 
study is that “from all points of view it is an easier task to 
increase production from the mid-latitude or temperate lands 
where we are familiar with the vagaries of nature and where 
we know something of the management of soils and the de- 
velopment of crops than it is to look for immediate develop- 
ment of tropical lands.” He feels that knowledge of the under- 
developed areas, especially of their land use, is woefully in- 
adequate. He stresses that the peasant farmers of the tropical 
lands have already learned a great deal by trial and error 
methods and that the Western world in carrying out Point 
Four and similar programs should approach the Asian and 
African problems with due humility. 

Dr. Stamp has reviewed in a systematic fashion the distribu- 
tion and character of the world’s peoples and the world’s lands. 
He devotes particular attention to the problems of food and 
mineral production. His conclusion is that “the area of the 
world at present cultivated could support, if fully farmed by 
known best methods, at least 3 billion people on an adequate 
nutritional standard. If the lands at present unused or in- 
adequately used could be brought into production on the same 
basis, potential world population climbs to over the 10 bil- 
lion mark.” This conclusion is one with which this reviewer, 
as a fellow geographer, is in full acord. However, I also agree 
that one of the basic problems is that man himself has erected 
barriers between nations which make the optimum use of the 
world’s lands an impossibility at present. 


Colgate University SHANNON MCCUNE 


INDIA AND THE PASSING OF EMPIRE. By Sir George 
Dunbar. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 224 pp. 
$4.75. 

This is a brief account of Indian history with the emphasis 
on the nineteenth century. The Hindu period is disposed of 
in seventeen pages, the Moslem in forty, and the years 1919-47 
in fifty-five. Little of significance is added to other one- 
volume surveys of modern Indian history by British writers. 
In the footnotes, printed at the end of each chapter, exact 
references (by volume and page) to the authorities cited are 
almost never given. 
University of Pennsylvania 
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TU FU: CHINA'S GREATEST POET. By William Hung. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. x, 300 pp. 
$5.00. 

A biography and interpretation of the eighth century 
Chinese poet, with Mr. Hung’s translations of 374 of his 
poems presented in chronological sequence in the text. The 
author is Research Associate in, Far Eastern languages at 
Harvard University. 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. Volume I: The 
Period of the Philosophers. By Fung Yu-lan, translated by 
Derk Bodde. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. 
xix, 455 pp. $6.00. 

Dr. Bodde’s translation, originally published in 1937, is re- 
printed with a new introductory section. This volume deals 
with the developments in Chinese philosophy up to about 
100 B.C., presenting extensive quotations as well as discussion 
of the sources. The translation includes an historical intro- 
duction, bibliography, chronological tables, and other explan- 
atory material. 


THE ARCHEOLOGY OF WORLD RELIGIONS. By Jack 
Finegan. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. xl, 
599 pp., maps. $10.00. 

This study, covering Primitivism, Zoroastrianism, Hindu- 
ism, Jainism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, Islam, 
and Sikhism, supplements Mr. Finegan’s earlier work on the 
archeological background of Judaism and Christianity. The 
text deals separately with major geographical areas and the 
rise of culture and religion in each, with notations from doc- 
uments and descriptions of the works of art. Two hundred 
and sixty photographs are included. The author is associated 
with the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley. 


TIBETAN SKY LINES. By Robert B. Ekvall. New York: 

Farrar, Straus and Young, 1952. 240 pp., ill. $3.50. 

The author, a missionary and anthropologist, lived at the 
lamasery center of Taktsang Lhamo from 1930-1935 and 
1939-1941, He presents a series of “portraits” recalling his 
travels and his Tibetan friends 
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